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Enrollment numbers shrinking 
College faces admission challenges 


Saint Michael’s College Class of 2023 during orientation in August. While the final number 
of students in the class won't be released until October 15, expectations fell short, according 
to President Lorraine Sterritt. 


By Matt Heller 
Executive Editor 


Additionally, Sterritt said the 
school’s deficit for Fiscal Year 2019 is 
projected to be around $2 million. 

When classes began in late August, 
Saint Michael's College, like many 
higher education institutions across the 
nation, welcomed an incoming class 
that fell short of expectations, along 
with an ongoing budget deficit. 

President Lorraine Sterritt declined 
to comment on the number of students 
in the class of 2023, explaining that the 
school wants to avoid having multiple 
different numbers published. The final 
number will be released October 15 as 
part of a census that will be sent to the 
federal government. Sterritt did say, 
however, that the school year started 
with fewer students than she would 
have liked. 


Regional Trends 
Declining enrollment has been a trend 
at St. Michael’s in recent years. In 2014, 
2,065 full-time undergraduates were 
enrolled at the school, highlighted by 
610 first-year and transfer students, 
according to statistics obtained from 
the college’s Institutional Research. 
Four years later, in 2018, enrollment 
had dropped by 396, with only 1,669 
undergraduates, including an incom- 
ing class of 478 students. 

Declining enrollment isn’t just a 
problem for St. Michael’s. The pop- 
ulation of high school students in 
the Northeast, where Saint Michael’s 
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Undergraduate enrollment declined by 396 students from 2014 to 2018. First-year and 
transfer enrollment have also seen a decline from 610 in 2014 to 478 in 2018. 


recruits students, is decreasing. From States Census Bureau. And the num- 


2010 to 2017, the number of high school _ bers will keep going down. 
students in the Northeast declined by 
about 200,000, according to the United SEE Enrollment pg 2 
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The Western In- 
terstate Commis- 
sion on Higher 
Education 
predicts a decrease from 610,000 North- 
east high school graduates in 2017 to 
562,500 in 2031. This leads to increased 
competition between schools to recruit 
from the limited pool of students. The 
number of high school graduates in 

the foreseeable future will continue to 
decrease, a factor colleges are watching 
closely. 

“The days are gone when you can 
lay back and have students come to 
your door,” Stertitt said. For St. Mi- 
chael’s, this reality has evoked a need 
for more advertising and recruitment. 
Sterritt mentioned that the school is 
advertising on public radio, television, 
billboards, the Boston transit system, 
and the school’s newly rented coach 
bus, sporting a bright purple knight 
logo. 

Sterritt has also promoted new 
academic programs and a new Center 
for the Environment as investments in- 
tended to attract prospective students. 


Enrollmen 
CONTINUED FROM Al 


the school hopes to target the right pro- 
spective students. The school has also 
employed a search program that helps 
target students with SAT, ACT, and 
survey question responses that match 
our general student profile. 

Some staff was laid off this summer 
and positions vacated by retirements 
have remained unfilled. However, 
the Admission Office has added two 
regional representatives, according to 
Stefanowicz. One is based in Worces- 
ter, Mass. to sustain reach in the pri- 
mary market, while another is based in 
Annapolis, Md. in an attempt to build 
a secondary market. Additionally, the 
school has two international admission 
staff, including Kevin Spensley, who 
has recently spent time recruiting in 
Japan. 

St. Michael’s currently has represen- 
tation from 37 countries, according to 
the Admission & Enrollment profile. 

“We can’t be this place that’s just up 
in Northern Vermont. We have to be a 
place that is global in perspective,” said 
Kristin McAndrew, the new vice presi- 
dent for enrollment and marketing. 


Northeast high school enrollment 
(millions) 


2010 2011 2012 





2013 
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_ Bureau 
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With fewer high school graduates to recruit from in the Northeast, St. Michael’s has tar- 
geted secondary markets where the youth population isn’t decreasing as fast. 


Recruitment Strategies 

With most of our students coming 
from the Northeast, the school is look- 
ing to expand recruitment both domes- 
tically and internationally. According 
to this academic year’s Admission & 
Enrollment Profile, 74 percent of St. 
Michael’s students come from New 
England, including 31 percent from 
Massachusetts and 15 percent from 
Vermont. However, from 2017 to 2018, 
Vermont saw more than a 10 percent 
population decrease in people under 
the age of 18, ranking the state last in 
the nation. Massachusetts decreased 
by more than three percent, according 
to an analysis of census population 
estimates. 

“We are certainly looking towards 
places that the population is not having 
a dramatic decrease as it is in New 
England,” said Michael Stefanowicz, 
director of admission. This pipeline de- 
velopment method is one of the ways 


McAndrew, whose first meet- 
ing on-campus upon the start of her 
position was with President Sterritt, 
was told to write a “new and robust” 
international recruitment plan. McAn- 
drew was most recently the director of 
admission at the University of Notre 
Dame’s Mendoza College of Business. 
She has dealt with similar declining 
enrollment as director of admission at 
Saint Mary’s College, as well as nation- 
ally-declining enrollment for MBA pro- 
grams during her time at Notre Dame. 

“What made me choose to come 
to St. Michael's is the fact that every 
member of this community that I’ve 
interviewed with is committed to being 
a part of the solution... it’s a campus 
problem that the whole community is 
going to tackle together,” said McAn- 
drew. 

One of McAndrew’s new rela- 
tionships will be with Institutional 
Advancement to garner alumni sup- 


port. She said the work of the 
two offices are “inextricably 
linked,” as a better connection 
with alumni can bring in more 
money and help spread the 
word to prospective students. 


Why choose college? 

In the eyes of a prospective 
student, tuition is a major fac- 
tor. According to the College 
Board, the average tuition and 
fees for a private, non-prof- 
it, four-year college rose to 
$35,830 in 2018-19. According 
to the St. Michael’s website, 
tuition for the 2019-2020 school 
year is $45,050. However, 
with most students receiving 
financial aid, the 2017-2018 
average net price for full-time 
beginning undergraduates 
was $31,323, according to the 
National Center for Education 
Statistics. In that same year, 
1,754 undergraduates received 
grants or scholarship aid, total- 
ing over $42 million, averaged 
at $24,153 per student. 

The popularity of alterna- 
tive, often cheaper options 
such as trade schools, has 
grown as a result of escalat- 
ing college costs. The U.S. 
Department of Education 
reported a rise from about 9.6 
million trade school students 
in 1999 to about 16 million in 
2014. 

Given these trends, institutions 
must prove to students why they 
should invest in a college degree. 

“Ym confident college continues to 
be the very best investment somebody 
can make in their future. We need to 
really be able to show and tell what 
you get for investing in yourself and 
attending a place like St. Michael’s,” 
Stefanowicz said. 

Institutions must also be able to re- 
tain the students they enroll. In 2018, 

St. Michael’s had an 84 percent reten- 
tion rate, according to Institutional 


Research. This means that 84 percent of 
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Kristin McAndrew, St. Michael’s new vice president 
for enrollment and marketing, assumed her position 
on September 9. She brings experience from her time 
as director of admission at Saint Mary’s College and 
the Mendoza School of Business at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, arriving at St. Michael's in a time of change. 


incoming students enrolled in the fall 
of 2017 returned in the fall of 2018. By 
comparison, Middlebury College had 
a retention rate of 96 percent, and the 
University of Vermont had a retention 
rate of 87 percent, according to the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics. 


Continued on pg 16 
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While President Lorraine Sterritt said she is proud of the school’s retention rate com- 
pared to peer schools, recent years has seen the rate drop below that of both Middlebury 


College and the University of Vermont. 
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Undecided? 3 new majors declared 


Criminology, health science, and public health offer alternatives 


By Meg Friel 
Executive Editor 


In addition to eager first years and a 
trickle of new staff, three new faces are 
moving into St. Michael’s College this 
year: the majors of public health, health 
science, and criminology, along with a 
change in the studio art major. 

These three new majors hit the 
curriculum this fall and are available 
for all students to declare, but not for 
everyone to begin taking introductory 
classes. Public health and health sci- 
ence are under way in terms of classes, 
with new courses now associated with 
the major, including anatomy physiol- 
ogy, a course in ethics and psychology 
of health and illness. However, crimi- 
nology courses won't be available until 
next fall. Vice President for Academic 
Affairs Jeffery Trumbower who over- 
saw the new majors being added, and 
said he considers them another factor 
in St. Michael’s rebranding. 

“Public health comes in two ver- 
sions, a BA and a BS,” Trumbower 
said. “Students coming in and existing 
students are able to declare them right 
now. Criminology is something that 
was just passed by the faculty and the 
board of trustees.” 

The new majors have a sense of fa- 
miliarity on campus already. Criminol- 
ogy, for example, is related to the crime 
and justice minor at St. Michael’s. 
Students looking to involve them- 
selves in more specific fields of crime, 
such as law enforcement, often had no 
choice but to declare a major such as in 
sociology or psychology. Sociology and 





Saint Michael’s welcomes students to delcare new majors in criminology, health science, public health, and the revised art and design. 





Anthropology Department Chair Rob- 
ert Brenneman helped piece together 

a plan for the criminology major and 
propose a course list for the new major, 
detailing six new courses in addition to 
those already in effect that fall under 
the umbrella of criminology. 


“There was a real desire by students, 
especially prospective students that 
were coming here, about a health sci- 
ence major,” Constantino said. “Even 
though we've been very successful in 
the biology students going through, 

a lot of students who were coming 


“After years of advising students who were interested 
in law enforcement, | decided that we needed to try and 
serve those students better,” 


-Professor Brenneman. sociology and anthropology department chair 


“After a few years of fielding ques- 
tions and advising students who were 
interested in law enforcement, I de- 
cided that we needed to try and serve 
those students better,” Brenneman 
said. 

“Spring of 2019, the administration 
came to me and said, ‘We would like 
to explore a criminology major; how 
much work and resources do you think 
we would need to do that well?’ I came 
up with a back-of-the-envelope sketch 
of what we would need, and then I 
spent the summer creating a proposal 
with specific courses.” 

In the past, if students at St. Mi- 
chael’s had an interest in pre-med, they 
would typically choose a major such as 
biology, according to Associate Profes- 
sor of Biology Paul Constantino. Now, 
students are able to choose the health 
science or public health major. 


here wanted something that was more 
tailored towards medical school or 
vet school. “ He also mentioned that 
many students expressed interest in a 
program around public health so they 
instituted the major. 

In addition to these three majors 
being added, the studio art major also 
changed to an “art and design major,” 
incorporating more elements of graphic 
design, and integrating a relationship 
with the media studies, journalism, and 
digital arts department (MJD). 

“We've long had an art major, 
and students can still do it but we’ve 
changed the name of it to art and de- 
sign, and we now have a new graphic 
design course that’s required in it,” 
Trumbower said. “We’ve been search- 
ing for a full time person who is going 
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to raise the level and number of cours- 
es we have in design, and that person 
is going to serve both the art depart- 
ment, but also MJD. We want students 
from each program to visit the other. 
It’s a new focus on that major, and it’s a 
new emphasis on, in addition to study- 
ing traditional art, design and graphic 
design in a very formal way.” 

Trumbower said he hopes to keep 
the liberal arts aspects of St. Michael’s 
prioritized, while still attending to 
students’ needs and adapting to the 
demands of an ever-changing career 
climate. 

“One of the hallmarks of a liberal 
arts education is that you're able to 
be adaptable later,” Trumbower said. 
“We still want that. At the same time, 
we're recognizing that offering things 
that have this more specific connection 
to a career path will help us attract 
students.” 
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Riley Holzhuter ’21, a third-year mailroom student worker, uses the new IOS program 
to digitally find the location of first-year student McKenna Anderson’s package. 


By Erin Hammer 
Staff Writer 


Returning students may have noticed 
that the package slips have become a 
thing of the past at Saint Michael’s Col- 
lege. Keys to your post box serve one 
purpose now-- to pick up your letters. 

The mailroom had to change from 
their old system of paper slips which 
was no longer being supported. This 
new system, which began officially on 
July 1, is an IOS program on iPads that 
involves a swipe of your KnightCard, 
said George Goldsworthy, manager of 
Print and Mail at St. Michael's. 

“Tt is still September, so we are work- 
ing through some things,” said student 
worker Maddi Sousa ’21. “The iPads 
will log us out frequently and some- 
times the students don’t fully under- 
stand.” When you visit the mailroom, 
there could be a line. “Sometimes the 
sheer volume of people is what causes 
the lines. Especially around 10:45 a.m., 
it’s a madhouse,” Sousa said. 

Seth Bowman ‘22 is a returning stu- 
dent who was unaware of the switch. 
“The third day of going to the mail- 
room was when I saw the posters and 
realized the slips-were discontinued,” 


he said. While he did not adapt imme- 
diately to the change, he said he now 
grasps the new concept. 

Although where you ordered from 
may show that your package has ar- 
rived, it does not necessarily mean it’s 
ready for you in the mailroom. “It may 
be delivered physically, but we don’t 
have it in our system yet,” Sousa said. 

Students should continue to be pa- 
tient when waiting for the email noti- 
fication. If you have questions go up 
to the window and have your card 
swiped. If you have serious prob- 
lems or questions, reach out to George 
Goldsworthy. You can contact him by 
email: ggoldsworthy@smcvt.edu, or by 
phone: (802) 654-2522. 








40 Vermont priests sexually abused minors 
One Edmundite listed in the Bishop's report 


By Matthew Pramas 
Managing Editor 


The Roman Catholic Diocese of Bur- 
lington released a report of 40 priests 
credibly accused of sexually abusing 
children since 1950. Many are dead 
and none of them still practice said the 
report. One priest, Charles G. Many, 
was an Edmundite accused of molest- 
ing boys in Vermont and Connecticut. 
He was not affiliated with St. Michael’s 
College. He is still alive in a retirement 
home in Williston, VT, according to 
Seven Days. 

This is the list borrowed from The 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Burling- 
ton’s report. 


Charles G. Many 
Robert J. Baffa 
Donald A. Bean 
James E. Beauregard 
Conrad A. Bessette 
Paul M. Bresnahan 
Donald A. Bruneau 
James J, Campbell 
Leo J. Courcy Jr. 
Robert E Devoy 


Joseph H. Dussault 
John F. Eastman 
James F. Foley 
Edward C. Foster 
William P. Gallagher 
Edward J. Gelineau 
John A. Guischard 
John B. “Jack” Kenney 
Dennis J. LaRoche 
Michael K. Madden 
James J. McShane Jr. 
Brian E. Mead 
Walter D. Miller 
Joseph Maxime Mooney 
George O. Murtagh 
Stephen J. Nichols 
Edward O. Paquette 
George A. Paulin 
Raymond C. Provost 
Daniel F. Roberts 
Forest W. Rouelle 
Emile W. Savary 
Ronald A. Soutiere 
Richard E. Thompson 
Charles A. Towne 
Raymond D. Walsh 
Donal D. Ward 
Alfred Willis 


Benjamin D. Wysolmerski 


Mark L. Quillen 
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Wifi issues affect students 
IT helps solve the problem 


By Alex Wescott 
Staff Writer 


During the first week of the semes- 
ter, many students on campus reported 
recurring problems with slow internet. 
Browsers were barely loading web 
pages, if they did at all. Students re- 
ported being unable to finish or submit 
time-sensitive homework assignments 
as their browser couldn’t load Canvas. 

“I was freaking out,” said Emma 
Almanzar ‘20, a sociology major. “I 
couldn’t submit anything or look 
up anything. I just stared at a blank 
screen.” 

With the volume of reports flood- 
ing into the help desk, Information 
Technology quickly figured out that 
the issue was widespread. This led to 
two separate maintenances on August 
29 that ultimately solved the problem. 
Erik Lightbody, Assistant Director 
of Technology Services, said that the 
situation is unlikely to recur because of 
the new connection to FirstLight Fiber, 
the school’s internet service provider. 
It was faulty equipment on their end 
which ultimately caused the problem. 

“[FirstLight] provides internet to 
hundreds of customers in the area,” 
said Lightbody, “The physical equip- 
ment that our internet connection 
was plugged into was broken.” He 
explained that Saint Michael’s has two 
physical connections to the equipment 
at FirstLight, one of which serves as 
a backup in case of an unexpected 
breaking of one of the connections. 

The first sign of the real problem 
came when IT noticed a high number 
of packet drops on one of these lines. 
Packets are broken up bits of data 
that get sent through the network and 
match up when they reach their desti- 
nation. 





FirstLight told IT that the line could 
be faulty, so they unplugged it from 
the piece of equipment it was attached 
to and replugged it into a different 
piece. But when IT examined the inter- 


“| couldn't submit anything or look 
up anything. | just stared at a blank 
SCreen. 


“What happens when you drop pack- 
ets is that letters drop off that docu- 
ment,” Lightbody said. “So if you print 
a five page paper, and it came out on 
five pages, but every tenth letter was 
missing, that’s like dropping packets. 
Sometimes it needs to go back and 
recheck, and that can take a little bit,” 
he said. 


-Emma Almanzar, ‘2! 


net traffic on the other line, there was 
still packet dropping, and this time it 
was worse. 

Then, FirstLight took both lines and 
connected them to different pieces of 
equipment, solving the problem. 

Lightbody said that each individ- 
ual is granted a certain chunk of the 
school’s total bandwidth. So, your 


internet speed will not be slowed down 
if your roommate is downloading 500 
movies at once. If, for example, every 
student on campus were doing that, 
then our total bandwidth would even- 
tually be maxed out, but on an individ- 
ual level, this won't make a difference. 

Professors and other faculty mem- 
bers didn’t seem to notice their internet 
speeds slowing down. Lightbody said 
that most of the reports came during 
peak usage times when most students 
are out of classes and using the in- 
ternet. Greta Pangborn, a computer 
science professor at St. Michael's, said 
that although she’s been experiencing 
network issues in one of the computer 
labs, these computers were tied to the 
internet through physical cables, not 
over wireless connection. “The timing 
of our delays didn’t seem to match up 
with when others had troubles,” Pang- 
born said. 


ILLUSTRATION BY CARLY HUSTON 


Students experienced frequent complications with the school’s wifi in the first few weeks of the semester, often leading to tech frustration. 


Experiencing tech 
problems? — 

Erik Lightbody emphasizes that 
when you encounter technology 
problems, especially with the 
Internet, you should report them, 
and provide as much detailed 
information about your situation 
as possible. Make sure to mention 
where you live on campus and 
when you're experiencing the 
problem. For simpler issues, such 
as problems with printing or pass- 
word resets, the portal contains 
step-by-step instructions to guide 
you through those processes under 


the ‘Information Technology’ tab 


along the top of the screen. Be sure 
to take a look at those before you 
head over to the help desk. 
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Vaping epidemic: 6 dead, 400 sick 





Despite news, students puff away... 
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Like many teens and young people across the nation, St. Michael's students have a penchant for vaping nicotine and cannabis. 


By Victoria Zambello 
Staff Writer 


Una Langran ‘21 understands the 
effects of nicotine and marijuana, and 
even though she vapes nicotine, she 
doesn’t trust dab pens because of the 
many side effects of bootlegged THC 
oils. “I get a pretty intense cough after 
inhaling those products,” Langram 
said. 

So far, there have been six deaths 
and 400 reported lung-illnesses con- 
nected to vaping cannabis. The Center 
for Disease Control (CDC) declared a 
warning for teenagers to stop using 
street or “bootlegged” cannabis and 
E-Cigarettes. 

Despite this news, many Saint 
Michael's students and young people 
across the country continue this habit. 

According to the NewYork Times, 
diseases have occurred from inhalation 
of unknown chemical droplets created 
from vaporization of marijuana and 
can create lung inflammation. Experts 
have identified the inhalation of vita- 
min E as a possible culprit. 

Experts are also identifying “lipoid 
pneumonia”, a dangerous disease that 
develops as a consequence from the 
vaporization of marijuana. 

“T can tell you that we have seen an 
increasing number of students who 


vape and who are trying to quit, some 
successfully and some not sucessful- 
ly,” said Bergeron Wellness Center 
Director, Mary Masson in an email. 
Regardless of the substances’ popu- 
larity, health experts can’t prepare for 
the future of lung-problems based off 
of unknown chemicals each vape oil 
contains. 

“J see a lot of asthma in people who 
smoke marijuana regularly, and it’s 
surprising how many people think 
marijuana is safe,” said Emergency 
Medicine Physician at UVM Medical 
Center, Laurel Plante in an email. 

“The recent cases of serious lung 
illnesses and deaths are associated 
with vaping black-market cannabis 
oils; don’t use these products!” 
said professor of psychology, Ari 
Kirshenbaum warned in an email. 
Kirshenbaum is currently working ona 
study focused onthe effects of nicotine 
psychological processes. 

“T don’t think anyone really cares 
about the dab pen issues, people are 
mostly focusing on nicotine,” said 
Ainsley Mclaughlin ’21. This may be 
true for many students on campus, 
however Pulmonary and Critical Care 
Physician at UVM Medical Center, Pre- 
ma R. Memon voiced her experience 
in an email. “Vaping devices contain 
a variety of chemicals that we do not 


know what long-term exposure would 
do to the body. 

“Vaping can affect the heart by 
increasing adrenaline levels (leads to 
high blood pressure), lungs by causing 
airway damage (asthma or COPD) or 
lung tissue damage (scarring in the 


continue to purchase and use these 
dangerous and deadly products,” 
wrote Mass General Hospital Nurse 
Amanda Black in an email. “People 
who vape are breathing in chemicals 
that scientists and medical profession- 
als aren’t entirely sure what com- 


lungs, increased cells in the lungs or re- pounds are within.” 


spiratory failure and death), increased 


risk of infections in the lungs (pneumo- 


“The known effects are horrible,” 
said Masson, “but the fact that we as 


“It makes me sad to see the kids and adults 


who believe they are better than science 
and continue to use these deadly products. 


nia),” Memon said. Over the past year 
at UVM Medical Center there have 
been 2-3 cases of reported lung-dis- 
eases that did not respond to routine 
treatment as a result of vaping. 

“We don’t really know if vaping 
marijuana (due to chemicals in the 
liquid/ device) make vaping potential- 
ly equally as carcinogenic as marijuna. 
Unfortunately, I think only time will 
tell,” said Memon. 

“Tt makes me nervous and sad to 
see the amount of kids and adults who 
believe they are better than science and 


-Amanda Black. Nurse at Mass General Hospital 


medical professionals have no idea 
what else it could cause in the future is 
concerning, because we can’t prepare 
for it. We can try to prevent it and we 
might not be able to treat it.” 
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Climate change with a positive spin: How the farm is adapting 





(LEFT TO RIGHT) Brandon Croche ’22, Colleen Swanhart ’22 and Anna Beach 22 work on prepping, mowing, and weeding at the college farm to keep up with the effects of climate 


change. 


By Melanie Roberge 
Staff Writer 


Vibrant, green, and full of life, the 
Farm at Saint Michael’s College is 
home to a wide range of crops, a hand- 
ful of devoted student workers, and 
the shared goal of producing the best 
locally sourced food possible - all while 
battling the impacts of climate change. 

To overcome these challenges such 
as a changing seasonal calendar or ex- 
treme weather events, student workers 
and volunteers put all their efforts to- 
wards to produce locally sourced fruits 
and vegetables for the campus dining 
hall, weekly farm stands, and commu- 
nity gatherings. This often means bed 
prepping, flipping beds, searching for 
hornworms, mowing, weeding, and 
more. Each week begins on Monday 
morning with a weekly harvest. En- 
vironmental studies major Annabelle 
Elvidge, ‘20, completed an internship 
on the farm this past summer. She 
began her non-harvest days off with a 
field walk, taking note of all the tasks 
that need to be done. 

“We arrive in the morning, hair up 
and hands washed,” Elvidge describes. 
“We have a list of what we are going to 
be harvesting that day, and we either 
divide and conquer or we work togeth- 
er to cruise through the tasks.” 

The education and dedication that 
goes into growing a number of vari- 
eties of tomatoes, squash, peppers, 
lettuce, and much more is essential to 
the success of the farm. Climate change 
remains one factor that forces farmers 
to learn to adapt to continue successful- 
ly to grow all these plants. 

“It’s constantly changing,” said 
Jonah Fanelli, the assistant advisor of 
the farm. “Basically the climate is just 


getting more mild which means we 
can grow different plants. If you think 
of plants that are native to Vermont 
you think of apples. Now we can grow 
plants that are more typically associ- 
ated with southern states and mid at- 
lantic states.” Peaches are one example 
Fanelli describes as a crop that benefits 
from this more mild climate. In past 
years peaches wouldn't have grown 
well in Vermont but with the warmer 
climate they now thrive here on the 
Saint Michael's Farm. 

Based on research conducted by 
UVM agroecology researcher Alissa 
White, the 2017-2018 New England 
Adaptation Survey concluded the ma- 
jor climate change impacts farmers are 
most concerned about are unpredict- 
able temperatures, increased drought, 
and loss of nutrients due to heavy pre- 
cipitation. These climate changes are 
affecting and changing the practices of 
farmers all over New England. Because 
climate change is recorded over many 
years and the Farm at Saint Michael’s 
College is small and relatively new, 
there aren’t many specific physical 
changes compared to those on larger 
farms. 

“It’s a challenge just because it’s 
different than what we've done in the 
past, but that’s sort of the beauty of 
a place like this, that we can change 
pretty quickly,” Fanelli said “It’s not 
like we have acres and acres and acres 
of one kind of crop that grows just one 
way in just one climate. We have the 
flexibility to change what we grow 
from season to season.” 

A dedicated team of student farmers 
adjust their crop plans to accommodate 
current climate challenges. Because of 
the reduction in resources to transport 
the food, organic practices used on the 
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farm actually benefit the environment 
rather than take away from it, said 
Brett Matzke, a senior environmental 
education intern at the Farm. By treat- 
ing the environment and the farmland 
with respect, the soil stays healthy and 
the produce is actually healthier to eat, 
benefiting both the consumers and the 
environment, he said. 

“One thing that we do at the farm is 
crop rotation and that is is a good way 
to continue the health of your soil,” 
Matzke said. “The effects of people 
purchasing and supporting local _ 
food makes a big difference. In , 
terms of working on a farm, £ i 
it’s not so much realizing the yi 
effects of climate change but 
recognizing your impacton 4 
reversing climate change.” 
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Emily Krumm ’22, a student worker on the farm, works to adapt to climate change. 
Workers on the farm are dedicated to providing high quality food, such as peppers, 


tomatoes, and squash, despite having to adjust to the effects of climate change. 
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Not green enough 
The compost dilemma... 


By Isabella Davitt 
Staff Writer 


Composting is not a new system 
here at Saint Michael's College. So 
why, more than seven years later, are 
we still having problems with what 
should be a simple system? 

Since 2007, all consumer food scraps 
from Alliot have been composted. In 
2012, the Vermont Legislature passed 
Act 148, making it mandatory for all 
students and employees on campus 
to compost. But the campus commu- 
nity’s knowledge and commitment to 
composting needs to catch up with the 
regulations. 

Compost is decomposing organic 
matter such as food and plant scraps. 
Compost is currently collected from 
Alliot, the green compost bins located 
around campus, and from landscaping 
projects. This organic matter is then 
brought to our compost pile which 
is located across the street and down 
the hill not far from the view. “Com- 
posting keeps valuable, nutrient-rich 
organic material out of landfills and 


instead creates fertilizer, useful for 
gardens and landscaping,” said Doug 
Facey, a professor of biology and chair 
of the Sustainability Committee here 


Mike’s receives finished compost to 
apply to our grounds and the farm,” 
Facey said. 

The size of our compost pile isn’t 


“| compost at home because | have a bin 
right in my kitchen but | don't when | come 
to school because it's not as convenient,” 


on campus. If these materials were 
put in the landfill, they would take up 
space, and release methane, a powerful 
greenhouse gas, into the atmosphere. 
Since the compost pile here at the 
college isn’t industrial-sized, it doesn’t 
get to a high enough heat, which makes 
it harder for some material to break 
down. We are part of an exchange 
with Green Mountain Compost. “Our 
partially decomposed material goes to 
Green Mountain Compost where it can 
be fully broken down. In exchange, St. 


~Julia Fitzgerald,'22 


the only issue surrounding the system. 
There is also a lack of knowledge and 
care for compost. Julia Fitzgerald,’22, 
said “I don’t think the composting 
system is effective because a lot of food 
and other things, like paper towels, just 
end up in the landfill.” Yet paper tow- 
els used on campus can be composted, 
along with napkins and other paper 
products. 

Some students compost regularly 
at home but find it difficult when they 
are at school because of the lack of 
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resources, in this case, compost bins. “I 
compost at home because I have a bin 
right in my kitchen but I don’t when I 
come to school because it’s not as con- 
venient,” Mikaela Dorsey,’22, said. 

Lack of compost bins in high 
trafficked areas such as Einsteins and 
the academic buildings is part of the 
problem with composting on campus, 
said Facey. He believes that there are 
misunderstandings on campus of what 
can, and should be composted. There 
is also a carelessness associated with 
the compost system. People often opt 
to toss their scrap food into the trash 
instead of walking down the hall to the 
compost bin, said Facey. 

“Composting reduces waste going 
into landfills and it provides nutrients 
to enrich our soils. That’s worth a few 
extra steps to put that banana peel or 
apple core into a green bin,” Facey 
said. 
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Does Saint Michael's have a plan to become sustainable? 
The New Center for the Environment moves toward a greener vision 


By Elly McKenna 
Staff Writer 


Did you know that Saint Mi- 
chael’s has geothermal heating and 
cooling systems installed under- 
neath the library lawn, as well as 
storm water retention walls, rain 
gardens, and solar panels spread 
throughout campus? If you’re an 
avid ultimate frisbee player or find 
yourself in the library most days, 
you have most definitely walked 
on top of or by these eco-friendly 
initiatives perhaps never knowing 
they existed. But with the college’s 
establishment of the new Center 
for the Environment, signs will be 
placed around campus to inform 
the community of the green initia- 
tives. The Center will be up and 
running soon to work on more proj- 
ects like these underground sys- 
tems to make our campus a greener 
and more sustainable school. 

“The vibe, if you will, is one of 
togetherness and community. One 
of do good, do well,” says Kristyn 
Achilich, Director of the Center for 
the Environment, using the new 
branding language of the school. 
And yes, that also means there will 
be fewer plastic forks accidentally 
composted and ending up on the 
300’s field. 

The Center, born last spring to 
create a more educated and ecolog- 
ically inspired campus, will help 
the campus become greener and 
more sustainable, Achilich said. 
The Center serves as “...a physical 
and contemplative space to build 
partnerships across existing pro- 
grams in order to challenge and 
empower our students to become 
environmentally conscious citizens 
as leaders, advocates, scientists, and 
humanitarians,” Achilich added. 

This project will be under the 
direction of Achilich who believes, 


“The initiatives to support these systems need to become more robust.” 


“The initiatives to support these 
systems need to become more ro- 
bust, and there is great opportunity 
for student engagement.” 

Students can find the physical 


-Kristyn Achilich, Director of the Center for the Environment 


home of the Center for the Environ- 
ment in St. Ed’s 126 where they are 
encouraged to ask questions and 
chat about internships, research, 
and projects. 
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“| think of sustainability and being ecologically aware as a creative 


process.” 


-Gabby LaRiviere, ECO-rep ‘21 


Despite the “new” title, the Cen- 
ter will be continuing to encourage 
environmental actions and prac- 
tices on campus by utilizing part- 
nerships with already established 
clubs and offices such as Green-Up, 
the Farm, and the Sustainability 
Committee. Doug Facey, Chair of 
the Sustainability Committee here 
at Saint Michael's, said that a past 
sustainability project of installing 
signage around campus with the in- 
tention of educating the community 
about ecologically-friendly systems 
will be picked up and carried on by 
the new Center. 

Facey explains that these signs 
can create an interesting talking 
point for tours, potentially enticing 
students in SMC’s environmental 
initiatives and providing visual 
evidence that the Saint Michael’s 
campus is indeed working to- 
wards being green and sustainable. 
Achilich agrees, as she says the 
college’s focus with the new Center 
is to engage prospective students 
while retaining current ones. For 
these reasons, the Center came 
with some seed money. However, 
Achlich reveals the plan is to “move 
away from the culture of ‘do more 
with less.’” Instead, she plans to 
actually do less with less by deep- 
ening experiences on campus rather 
than creating new ones. 

For Students like ECO-rep 
Gabby LaRiviere ‘21, who plans 
to be involved with the Center for 
the Environment, it is a welcomed 
addition to campus culture. “I think 
of sustainability and being ecolog- 
ically aware as a creative process. I 
think once we all are geared to- 
wards that way of thinking, it'll fall 
into place,” LaRiviere said. 
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Do you recycle when you're drunk? 


iO 


Why you should slam dunk the blue bin 


By Lorelei Poch 
Environment Editor 


It’s a Saturday night in 
September and you just fin- 
ished your dinner and first 
White Claw Hard Seltzer. 
You down another one and 
bump trap music in your 
living room to prepare to go 
out. You shove three seltzers 
and a random Bud Light 
from your fridge in your bag 
and head for the 100’s with a 
few friends. You spot more 
of your pals gathered on 
the outskirts of the mob and 
take out a seltzer to chug as 
you join the conversation 
about how many first years 
are out tonight. Cans litter 
the ground all around so 
you toss your can behind 
you and think, “No biggie, 
someone will pick it up.” 

For 16 years that someone 
was facility and grounds 
staff member Barry Von 
Sleet on Sunday mornings. 
“On a good day everything 
is picked up by 9 a.m., but 
sometimes that is how long 
it takes to just clean up 
the 300s,” Von Sleet said 
while he grabbed litter from 
the 300’s field on a recent 
Sunday at 6:30 a.m. He 
has worked almost every 
Sunday since he was around 
20 years old picking up trash 
on Saint Michael’s campus. 





Starting at 6 a.m, he 
lugs around a gray trash 
barrel and uses a picker-up- 
per claw to snag the trash 
without touching it. He 
deals with beer cans, bot- 
tles, Einstein’s boxes and 
miscellaneous litter until the 
grounds are litter free and it 
seems as if no parties took 





place just a few hours before. 
Even though there are 
four recycling bins out in 
the 300’s alone, they remain 
pitifully empty with gar- 
bage surrounding them. Do 
students care about recycling 
their cans, bottles and con- 
tainers when they’re drunk? 
“The 100s were horri- 
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Saint Micahel’s grounds staff member Barry Von Sleet completes his weekly duties of picking up 
litter after students on Sunday, September 8 outside the 300’s. Since it rained the night before fewer 
students partied outside, which leaves Von Sleet with less trash than usual to retrieve. 


PHOTO BY LORELEI POCH 
Huge compacted cubes of aluminum cans wait to be picked up from the Winooski Material Recov- 
ery Facility on Wednesday September 11. 


ble Friday night, we were 
expecting to see trash in 

the morning but when we 
passed by it was completely 
clean,” said Iset Maldonado 
‘21, a member of the base- 
ball team. “Most friends 
probably toss their cans,” 
he added, but some of them 
occasionally collect the cans 
to redeem them at a local re- 
demption center for money 
back. 

If giving the facilities staff 
some time back on their 
weekends or participating 
in making conscious efforts 
to save our environment 
doesn’t motivate you to 
dispose of your recyclables 
properly, perhaps the mon- 
etary gain just a brief walk 
down the road will. 

On a recent Sunday, this 
reporter with the help of two 
friends, picked up recyclable 
cans and bottles from the 
300s and 100s. Even though 
Von Sleet had already 
been working to clean the 
grounds, we ended up with 
three full trash bags of recy- 
clables. This later turned into 
$15 at the redemption center 
behind the Beverage Ware- 
house down Route 15. 


10 Easy steps to help 
you recycle better: 


Before you think about how you — = 
can properly recycle, first think 


of any methods to reuse your 
materials! 


I Rinse, Recap, Recycle! Empty — 


and rinse all containers before 


putting them into your recycling — 
bins. If the cap can go back one 


put it back on! 


2 Keep your recycling LOOSE 


inside your blue bins. Do not 
put it in a trash bag or else the 


workers at your local MRF can- 


not distinguish it from Landfill — 
material. 


3 Keep anything under 2” x 2” in 


the trash, it is too small to pes 


with our current local technolo-— 


gy (think a standard size Post-it 
Note. But in the case of a Post-it 
Note make sure you stick it to an- 4 
other piece of paper so it ocamr of 


get lost). 


at we 


ape nia 


items such as Amazon, cereal 
and pizza boxes (greasy boxes 


should be discarded or cpt 


if possible). 





< 


5 Leave containers original Ben: 


(including milk jugs, all cans, 


water bottles and laundry deter- _ 
gent containers). DO NOT oh 


your cans! 


6 Clean and bundle your donee 


num foil in a ball the size of or 


bigger than a baseball (make ae 


it is bigger than 2” x 2”). 


7 DO NOT recycle hazardous 
materials. These include propane ~ 


tanks, RAID containers and 
spray paint containers. Not all 


aerosol containers are hazardous, 


tainers can be recycled. 

8 Separate all materials. If you 
have a package from when you 
bought batteries, separate the 


for example whipped cream con- 


plastic packaging from the paper, 


as it can only be sorted as one 
material. 


9 ONLY paper and containers 
belong in your blue bin 


10 When in doubt, throw it out 


(Landfill). 
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Where party drinks go when you recycle 
From campus graveyard to afterlife in local recycling plant 


By Lorelei Poch 
Environment Editor 


Once Barry Von Sleet, Saint Mi- 
chael’s grounds staff member, makes 
his run-through cleaning the grounds, 
you may see Casella Waste Systems 
pick up trash and recycling in large 
blue trucks, or perhaps you have vis- 
ited Green Mountain Compost via an 
Environmental class. In either case, in 
order to ensure your cans do not end 
up smushed into the ground or the 
precious aluminum of which your cans 
are made of is not wasted by getting 
dumped into a landfill, understanding 
the process of how your recyclables are 
picked up, sorted, and broken down to 
be repurposed is crucial. 

The most important thing to un- 
derstand about recycling is that it is 
market driven, said Marketing & Com- 
munications Manager at Chittenden 
Solid Waste District Alise Certa . So if 
you recycle properly and empty and 
rinse your containers, MRFs (Material 
Recovery Facilities) will be more likely 
to supply buyers who manufacture 
repurposed items. 

Know what is recyclable; since the 
Bottle Bills were passed statewide start- 
ing in the 1970s when hard seltzers and 
ciders were yet to exist, they are not in- 
cluded in the cans that are redeemable. 
So you can’t get money back for them, 
but you can still properly recycle them 
to minimize waste of such a reusable 
resource. 
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Compacted cubes are sorted by their composition on Wednesday, September 11: the left 
consists of white plastics usable in the making of any color plastic, the right consists of 
colored plastic helpful for the making of only certain colors of plastic. 


MEE sort the materials speeding by 

on the conveyor belt. Act 148 will be 
passed in 2020 which will make putting 
food scraps in the trash illegal, because 
identical to aluminum it is a reusable 
resource. According to Certa, “Not 
even a very small amount should be 
wasted.” 


"Not even a very smal! amount should be wasted.” 


-Mise Gerta, Chittenden Solid Waste District Marketing Communications Manager 





Certa emphasized that it is just as 
important to know what should go 
into your recycling bins as it is to know 
what goes into compost and trash. The 
process is complicated, however, there 
are simple things college students can 
do to help the workers at your local 
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Recycling falls down the conveyor belt 
to be further sorted then compacted on 
Wednesday, September 11. 


The process: 

In the heart of Williston not far from 
the Burlington Airport, the beverage 
cans which students tossed nonchalant- 
ly over their shoulder amidst the week- 
end party scene enter a transformation 
that saves limited natural resources 
from being permanently extracted from 
the Earth. 

This process can be seen through the 
MRE (Material Recovery Facility) Tour, 
a free look into what happens to your 
recycling after it is placed into a bin. 

It is here that all those recyclables that 
Von Sleet picked up along with the ma- 
terials collected from bins on the side 
of streets and dumpsters from colleges 
get dumped on the huge concrete slab 
floor. 

The recyclable materials start this 
complex journey toward reuse when 
they are poured onto a large conveyor 
belt and undergo frequent checkpoints 


to avoid contamination, like greasy 
Leonard’s pizza boxes, from continu- 
ing through the process with genuine 
recyclables such as White Claw Hard 
Seltzer cans. First the cardboard gets 
filtered out by large spinning rubber 
disks, similar to the shape of throwing 
stars, which, according to tour guide 
Lauren Layn, flick the paper goods off 
the belt like “licking your finger to turn 
a page”. 

The rest of the items continue 
through the process where the Bottle 


Breaker smashes the glass products, so 
those green Heineken beer and cheap 
Barefoot rose bottles, and sends them 
on their own route where they are 
pulverized and filtered through fine 
then course screens. This glass, after 
being pulverized several times, can be 
repurposed as a ground layer to road 
construction when paving. 

Meanwhile the paper is whipped 
up to another conveyor belt which 
allows the containers to bounce down. 
To avoid contamination this paper and 
container sort process happens twice 
throughout the path to reuse, however, 
the machines can only do so much. It is 
ultimately the workers, like Von Sleet, 
who are responsible for the quality of 
the materials compacted and sent to 
manufacturers. Workers sort paper by 
type (such as Office Paper, Cardboard, 
and Newsprint/Magazine/ Catalogs) 
and containers by composition (such 
as Mixed Plastic Containers, Plastic 
- “PET” better recognized as plastic 
bottles, Plastic - “HDPE” (Natural) and 
(Colored)) and remove contamination 
while an “electromagnet” attracts steel 
cans. 

Even though there are several work- 
ers observing the conveyor belt at a 
time, an average of 2.5 blue bins worth 
of recycling travels past them each 
second, so contamination is inevitable. 
Once the workers have done their best 
to remove non-recyclable materials the 
Baler compacts the sorted materials 
into huge cubes ready to be picked up 
for resale. Recycling is market driven, 
so these massive blocks will remain in 
the MRF until manufacturers become 
interested in buying these materials. 
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Winooski MRF tour guide Lauren Layn holds glass in the middle of the pulverization 


process on Wednesday, September i1. After the Bottle Breaker shatters the glass it is sifted 


through screens then broken more to ultimately be repurposed for road construction. 
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Campus new image: 
More than tinsel? 


Is the rebranding response to challenging times enough? 


By Matthew Pramas 
Managing Editor 


In an effort to attract 
prospective students to 


administration has begun 

a rebranding campaign to 
change the face of the school 
and adopt a new approach to 
marketing. 

The goal is to bring enroll- 
ment to a sustainable level 
that gives flexibility for future 
investment, said Director of 
Marketing and Communica- 
tions Alex Bertoni. 

The marketplace has shift- 
ed over time, leaving private 
liberal arts colleges in need of 
adjustment and our college is 
no exception, Bertoni said. 

“The prior brand and 
messaging was what we call 
‘I like St. Mikes’. It was a time 
when a lot of popular media 
was talking about happiness quo- 
tients,” Bertoni said. The messaging 
emphasized a welcoming community 
in the hopes that prospective students 
felt comfortable here. 

“All those things are true, but the 
market shifted over the course of time 
to where families are questioning the 
value of an education and what you 
get out of it, so that message 
was not working in the market- 
place anymore,” Bertoni said. 

While some colleges rebrand 
to reflect institutional changes, 
Bertoni said that St. Michael’s 
rebranding is focussing more 
on marketing strategies that 
appeal to a population that is 


_more conscious about return on 


investment. 

“We're really still a liberal arts, 
Catholic, private residential college. 
We have a lot of great outcomes and 
things we can point to related to return 
on investment and we really need to 
highlight those,” Bertoni said. 

Along with a new marketing ap- 
proach, there’s a “look” throughout the 
school’s new visuals, including a new 
coach bus with updated school graph- 
ics. “We're in the process of revamping 
all our admission materials [and] we're 


» also going to be changing all the ban- 


ners on campus in the next month or so 
and those will carry the new brand and 
the new message as well as some of the 
new graphics.” 


Do well 


and 


do good. 


that things like the logo and the 
school’s primary colors are unchanged. 
The use of Founder's cupola will be 
featured in some pieces. 

“There’s no question the whole college 
industry is facing some serious chal- 
lenges,” said Business Administration 
and Accounting Professor Rob Le- 
tovsky. 

The challenge St. Michael’s fac- 





ulation of what we thought were our 
values going forward and the incorpo- 
ration of theose values into the brand- 
ing process,” Marcel said. 

For Letovsky, it’s not just about 
convincing the public about academics. 
Certain introductory courses, he said, 
can be found all across the country. It’s 
more about convincing people of the 
holistic value in a four-year, liberal arts 


“There must be a tight connection between how you 
come across and what you are. If it's bullshit, people 


ultimately find out.” 


es is a positioning challenge, 
Letovsky said, explaining it as 
about where the school stands 
in the customer's brain. “I get it, you 
don’t want to look like something 
you're not and you don’t want to look 
like something that’s not relevant to 
young people, I get that, but the most 
important thing is positioning.” 

As the vice chair of the Board of 
Trustees, Rev. Marcel Rainville, S.S.E. 
‘67 has lived through many changed 
during his tenure at St. Michael's, but 
expresses optimism about the future. 
He said that the Edmundites were 
involved during early stages of this 
rebranding stages. 

“We felt very satisfied with the artic- 


degree from extracurricular programs 
to the Career Advancement and Alum- 
ni Center. “There are a lot of people 
out there, not just companies, [but] 
politicians, foundations questioning 
whether we've over emphasized four- 
year degrees,” Letovsky said. 

“It’s not like we have to make up 
stuff here. We're doing a lot of the 
things that we should be doing, but we 
just have to package it together and 
we're starting to do that,” Letovsky 
said. 

The school is also attempting to 
adapt in a competitive marketplace. 








And those changes will be 
marketed, Bertoni said. 

“A new Center for the 
Environment is going to be 
launched soon and that’s 
a way to encapsulate all 
the things we do related to 
the environment and also 
to talk to students who are 
interested,” Bertoni said. 
New academic programs 
include health sciences, 
introduced last year and 
criminology, which was 
just approved. 

For Bertoni, it’s also 
about spreading the 
school’s message through a 
new advertising campaign 
in key demographic re- 
gions, including Vermont, 
New Hampshire and most 
notably Boston. “That's 
going to be a comprehen- 
sive ad campaign to drive 
students to visit campus 
for our fall events,” Bertoni said. The 
campaign will be launched within the 
coming weeks. 

Here, new messages about lead- 
ership and exploration are commu- 
nicated, with sayings such as “If not 
for Saint Michael’s” and the notion of 
doing well at the school, but also doing 
good for others. 

Letovsky said, “There 
must be a very tight connec- 
tion between how you come 
across and what you are. It’s 
like greenwashing. If it’s true, 
it's great. If it’s bullshit, peo- 
ple ultimately find out.” 

Bertoni declined to share 
the cost of the rebranding 
effort, but with the time and 


~Y 


-Rob Letavsky professor of business administration and accoounting +money spent to evolve our 


school, will it be enough? “Time 
will tell,” Bertoni said. 

“T think the school is doing a lot in 
terms of addressing a very difficult 
marketplace, but I think predictions of 
the demise of liberal arts education is 
premature.” 
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Soe 
ounding it, especially on campus. The De- 
kerman, whom you might see at the farm- 
ne 


s partly campaigning on a 
platform to reform our cannabis laws, 
in large part because of that propagandic 
racist history as well as the current war on 
: ‘racial and social implications and ulti- 
“mately to try to make a cleaner, less adulterated 
product available to people who were consuming it 
anyway,” Zuckerman said. 


But it’s illegal on campus, right? 
“T wouldn’t say that it is “illegal” on college cam- 
because colleges and campuses don’t write 
laws,” Zuckerman explained. “ It may be against 


i 


What happens if you get caught | 
with cannabis on’ campus? 


| “If you ask students on campus whether they 
know the federal law versus state law in terms of 
cannabis use most would have little to no idea,” said 
Hunter Johnson ‘22, a resident assistant at St. Mi- 
chael’s College. “Because we go to a private school 
we are federally funded, meaning we go by their 
laws not the state’s.” Recreational cannabis is still 
illegal under federal regulations. 

| “By federal law cannabis is still a schedule one 
drug,” said Doub Babcock, director of Public Safety 
at St. Michael's. As Doug put it, “It is right up there 
ee street-level heroin.” In more than 28 years in re- 
sponding to public safety calls, Babcock said, he has 
not responded to one incident where there was a per- 
son in danger because they were using cannabis. But 


= Governor lights up about cannabis 


their rules, but that’s different than technically hav- 
ing it be illegal.” 

But Zuckerman does warn that there is a reason 
the legal age is 21.”When one consumes, whether it 
be cannabis or alcohol or other mind-altering sub- 
stances, there is a physiological effect happening. _ 


ed Lieutenant Governor of Vermont bees 


It’s been quite well shown that particularly in the 
teenage years the receptors to these various products 
become more prone to addiction later in life. I don’t 
think anybody thinks that’s a good idea.” 


he warns that there is still a danger when it comes 
to driving under the influence of cannabis, Babcock 
said if he could categorize it he would lower it froma 
schedule one drug to the same level as alcohol where 
it can be legal, if consumed appropriately. As Doug 
put it to the feds, “It is right up there with street-level 
heroin.” 5 

If you are suspected of consuming cannabis public 
safety or a resident assistant will ask to search your 
room. “When the officer comes up to your room 
you do have the right to refuse,” Babcock said, “The 
officer has the right then to go through the chain of 
command up through the Dean of Students or Vice 
President of Student Affairs and make their argu- 
ment [to] authorize the search.” This whole process 
takes place immediately after the refusal. If cannabis 
is found in your possession, it along with any other 
devices that can abet uae Te it wil be pvakcen ee: 


ti 


















Do you consume dina biniiea teeta tare ee 
en a ee. 





to remember ere a eocitec ay 
||P rate is likely to help cut out the un- a 
Hs _ derground economy. Third, in order to 

tf) reduce youth access and consumption, legal- 
ization is a step forward because when you start 
to reduce the economic incentive to break the law _ 
by drug dealers then they will have fewer customers 
and be around less to offer to youth who would be — 
otherwise unable to get it.” 


ILLUSTRATION BY BELLA BOGDANSKI ‘ Ie 


pate. Vie 


Depending on the situation there are stillsome 
general repercussions if found on campus. Regard- =. 
less of the situation you will be required to go toa 
meeting with Jeff Vincent who handles disciplinary — 
action on campus. Doug commented, “If you have a — 
personal use amount then that is really just a con- 
versation.” One big thing that Doug emphasized | 
was if the student(s) cooperate in a situation then the 
consequences would not be as big. This stems from _ 
his goal for students, “People [students] understand 
that here especially in this learning environment we © 
[PublicSafety] become part of the infrastructure that 
you do not want to orbit too far from, what we want 
to be is a strong gravitational force to pull them back 
away from going completely off ee the universe in 
the wrong direction.” 
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‘Iwas banging on the door...’ 
The evolving accessibility of St. Michael S College 


By Talia Perrea 
Visionary Editor 
‘= When Nathan Besio was a student 

at St. Michael’s College in 1996, he had 
an experience that left him shaken. “1 
was the last one in the classroom, and 
I couldn’t get the door open. So I was 
basically trapped.” 

Besio, now the peer advocate co- 
ordinator for the Vermont Center for 
Independent Living, is a strong advo- 
cate for accessibility across the state. 
He thinks it was either the weight of 
the door or type of doorknob that made 

.it difficult to open with his prosthetic 
“arms, and with no way to call anybody. 
“Twas banging on the door, waiting for 
somebody to get me out, “ he said. 

Besio, who relies on a wheelchair 
for transportation, said he believes that 
he was the second wheelchair user to 
live on campus, and the college has 
changed immensely since he graduated 
in 2000. As the number of students who 
need an accessible campus continues to 
rise, the college has made adjustments 
to buildings and grounds. But accessi- 


him in this space. Being a relatively 
small area, there was no way for him 

to maneuver his wheelchair to allow 
the door to open. Greenleaf texted his 
roommates with hopes that one of 
them could come and open the door for 
him, and was left to wait. Eventually 
another student came along to use the 
bathroom and let Greenleaf out. 

Other locations that lack accessibil- 
ity include the McCarthy Arts Center. 
Last fall, the orchestra pit located in the 
main stage in McCarthy Arts Center 
started to slowly sink to the basement 
of the theatre. “The seals failed,” John 
Devlin, Professor of Fine Arts: The- 
atre, Resident Designer and Technical 
Director, explained. “They’re essen- 
tially pistons driving it and when one 
fails the other one can’t compensate.” It 
would cost up to $120,000 to fix, which 
would make the mainstage unusable 
while repairs are going on. The loss 
of the orchestra pit means an end to 
some of the accessibility in McCarthy. 
The orchestra pit has been used in the 
past to help people with disabilities get 
onto the stage, for more intimately set 


“While we do a great job, there are things 
we still need to work on.” 


bility can still be an issue. 

Jackson Greenleaf, '23, recently ran 
into trouble on what should have been 
a normal trip to the bathroom. Whilst 
on the second floor of the library 

Greenleaf made his way into the bath- 
“room where he ran into two problems. 
the handicapped stall had no support 
bars, mking him unable to get himself 

out of his wheelchair. Greenleaf ran 
into his second problem on his way 

out of the bathroom. The bathroom on 
campus was designed with an inner 
door and an outerdoor. Greenleaf 
made his way into the vestibule only 

to discover that the door leading out of 
fhe bathroom opened inwards tra 


-Patrick Standen, professor of philosophy 


shows. Without the, there is no path for 
people with disabilities to get them- 
selves onstage, unless they are physi- 
cally lifted. 

“Each kid’s a universe.What’s 
important for all students is essential 
for students with learning differences 
and hindrances,” Antonia Messuri, the 
director of academic support services 
said. “We can’t generalize, and we 
have to be really curious about one 
another, and be willing to open our 
minds and hearts to each person and 
learn from everyone. To really not be 
afraid to ask hard questions, to have 
the courage to really get to know each 
other,” Messuri explained. 


Leslie Turner, Test- 
ing Center Coordinator 
agreed.“It’s good for any 
of us to stop, take some 
time, and put ourselves 
in someone else’s shoes. 
Cause I think until you 
really do that you can’t 
truly understand some- 
one’s struggles. It might 
seem at first glance to be 
something that’s not a big 
deal, but when you really | 
stop and think about it, 
you realize, wow, that’s a 
little bit more challenging 
than I expected,” Turner 
said. 

Patrick Standen, an 
instructor of philosophy 
who uses a wheelchair for 
mobility, also provided 
some insight on accessibil- 
ity. “The way that I see the 
world, and the way that 
many people with disabil- 
ities look at the world, is 
with a principle called: 
barrier free,” Standen said.}~ 
“Which is no barriers at all 
for any kind of disability. 
While we do a great job, 
there are things we still 
need to work on.” 

Jackson Greenleaf,’23, 
who uses a wheelchair 
for his transportation said, the campus 
generally works well. “Overall it’s pret- 
ty flat. Good to get around. Also I'd 
say that the social atmosphere is good. 
People are willing to help, and that’s 
been really solid.” said Greenleaf. 

“The guys I live with are great,” 
Greenleaf said explaining how they 
have offered to shovel for him. 

Joel Ribout, associate director of 
Facilities,Planning and Construction 
also has the upcoming winter on his 
mind. He works with a group of nine 
employees to keep the walkways clear 
during the winter. “It’s really we got to 
get the snow out of the way and the ice 
out of the way, so we do our best to salt 
everything. Our guys are out there ear- 
ly morning, 3 a.m., 4 a.m., 2 a.m. in the 
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Jackson Greenleaf on his way home from his student em- 
ployment job in the library on Tuesday afternoon. 


morning getting the snow out of the 
way,” Ribout said. He also disclosed 
that there is talk of getting students 

to assist each other around campus. 
Whether this be through shoveling or 
just being with the student as they try 
to get to class. This is still in the early 
stages of discussion, as facilities try to 
figure out the best way to deal with the 
upcoming winter. 

If you see a student struggling ask 
if they need help. “Don’t assume things 
about people with a disability. and you 
can always ask questions too. No ques- 
tion is to stupid or anything like that,” 
Greenleaf, said. 





In a perfect world: accessibility on campus 


By Talia Perrea 
Visionary Editor 


While St. Michael’s College is a 
pretty accessible campus, there are 
things that can still be done to help 
improve the accessibility. Antonia Mes- 
suri, the Director of Academic Support 
Services here at the college, believes in 
taking it “one door at a time.” 

“~ This is a good place to start said Joel 
Ribout, associate director of Facili- 
ties,Planning and Construction. This 
year alone his team has already added 


in an automatic door opener to the 
mailroom, and are about to add one 
into the front doors of McCarthy Arts 
Center in the upcoming weeks. 

Ina perfect world Ribout would 
love to be able to buy more snow re- 
moval equipment, replace the walk- 
ways, and have two elevators in every 
building, so if one breaks they still 
have a working one. 

Currently the school doesn’t have 
the budget, to help Ribout’s perfect 
world come to life. He said he’s doing 
what he can with the budget he has. 


Renovations around campus aren’t 
the only things that can be done to 
help students with disabilities. Leslie 
Turner, Testing Center Coordinator, 
says it’s nice to give people the op- 
tion to ask for help, such as asking if 
someone wants you to carry their bag 
or push their wheelchair. She recom- 
mended reaching out to students who 
you see that are struggling, to see if 
they need any help, and to make eye 
contact when addressing other stu- 
dents. 

Patrick Standen, an instructor 


of philosophy, also had a message 

to share about accessibility. “If you 
remove the attitudinal barriers, you 
will remove the architectural barriers,” 
Standen said. He explained that if you 
change how you see the world and 
think about it, everything else follows. 
“If you believe people with disabilities 
have an equal right to be and have ac- 
cess to education and all those resourc- 
es, then suddenly you will find the way 
to make it happen,” Standen said. 
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An arm, a rib, and specks of skin: What lies beneath 


By Meg Friel 
Executive Editor 


In a tucked away corner of 
the Durick library basement, 
hiding between cream colored 
shelves stretching far above 
my reach and filled with 
dust coated books and tired 
looking boxes, I found myself 
sitting in front of one especial- 
ly tired looking box, labeled 
“St. Edmund.” Although St. 
Edmund died in 1240 near 
Pontigny, France, he remains 
at St. Michael’s in both spirit 
and in the flesh. 

Relics, pieces of senti- 
ment kept from a saint, can 
range from places a saint 
has visited, articles of cloth- 
ing they have touched, or 
if you're really lucky, parts 
of the saint themself. The 
archives play home to dozens 
of artifacts from yearbooks 
to old football trophies, but if you look 
hard enough, you can find pieces of 
flesh from St. Edmund himself, en- 
cased in layers of protective plastic and 
boxes, delicately preserved despite the 
hundreds of years since St. Edmund’s 
death. 


Archivist Elizabeth Scott takes me 
through the rows of shelves, scattered 
with carefully lain journals and seem- 
ingly endless rows of folders thick with 
notes from faculty meetings collected 
over the decades. Scott’s eyes land on 
the box labelled “St. Edmund” and we 
find our way back to her work table. 


“There's a lot of second class relics out 


—_ OPiee ETUC recares 
there first class relics are more rare. 


“It's a little piece of flesh, which we 
call a first class relic,” said Rev. David 
Theroux, S.S.E. “If it’s touched the 
body of a saint, it’s a second class relic. 
There’s a lot of second class relics out 


there - first class relics are more rare.” 


PHOTO COURTESY OF SAINT MICHAEL'S COLLEGE ARCHIVES 


Delicately placing the box in front of 
me, Scott smiles as she begins to unveil 
the relics. The small, speck-sized pieces 
of St. Edmund’s body sit encased in 
beautifully detailed glass and velvet. 
One relic of St. Edmund that stands out 





On saints days, it was once typical to hold up a saint’s body to a crowd and venerate it. 





PHOTO COURTESY OF SAINT MICHAEL'S COLLEGE ARCHIVES 
Saint Edmund's detached arm, once displayed at Saint Michael’s College in the chapel above Jeanmarie Hall. 


- a cylinder-shaped container no bigger 
than my forearm, carries significantly 
larger pieces of flesh and underneath, 
a signature from a bishop stating it’s 
legitimacy. 

“That one right there, that is Saint 
Edmund's (skin) - that isn’t the old- 
est piece here, but it’s pretty old,” 
Scott said. “That is actually from his 
body, it’s skin and ribs.” The pieces of 
flesh are kept within glass and plastic 
containers, carefully keeping the frail 
pieces of pale skin preserved. 

“From a religious study point of 
view, Edmund was pretty significant in 
terms of the development of spiritual- 
ity,” Father David said. “Edmund was 
involved in resolving it and bringing it 
to a peaceful conclusion as archbishop 
of Canterbury. He was a great saint at 
the time.” 

The relics have been collected over 
a number of years, however, one of the 


most memorable relics came 
to St. Michael's in the 1950's - 
Saint Edmund's arm. 

“The arm used to be on 
campus, and it went from 
France to America,” Scott 
said. 

“They had some new 
cloth made for it. They used 
to take the actual body (of 
the saint) on saints days and 
people would venerate it. 
The arm became detached. 
The arm had been separated 
for quite some time when the 
Edmundites sold Pontigny, 
and they got permission to 
bring that arm to America.” 

“There's all kinds of sto- 
ries as to how the arm came 
off and how it got out of 
France,” Father David said. 
“We like to tell the story of 
one of our priests smuggling 
it out — that’s not the case, 
but it’s a good story. It was a 
time when the saints, relics or pieces of 
their bodies would be disengaged from 
the body and used as a relic someplace 
else. That seems to have been the case 
with Edmund, as there’s a whole set of 
relics in the archives here.” 

Although in 2002 the arm found a 
new home in Mystic, Conn., it used to 
be kept in the chapel here on campus, 
on full display for anyone who wanted 
to pray to it. 

“The arm was on campus through 
the late fifties early sixties,” Scott said. 
“Tt was in the chapel. People could go 
in and kneel and venerate the arm.” 
The relics now kept in the library are 
available to students to view. Sign up 
for an appointment through the St. 
Michael’s College website under the 
“Library” tab. 





Pieces of rib and flesh currently held in the archives in Durick Library at Saint Michael's. 
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Earth to earth: 


Local artist displays susta 


by Victoria Bradford 
Staff Writer 


Many students think of the natural 
area, a protected piece of land across 
Route 15 from Hoehl, as a secretive, 
off-limits space. Declan McCabe hopes 
that a new art exhibit, slowly melting 
into the earth along the nature paths, 
will encourage students to explore the 
land. 

What is art? Can we challenge the 
ideals of art? These are questions artist 
Nancy Winship Milliken wants you to 
walk away with after experiencing her 
installation “Earth Press Project: Dis- 
patch from Gaia” in the Saint Michael’s 
College’s natural area. 

Her project is a collaboration with 
professors Declan McCabe, Brian Col- 
lier, and Vermont Poet Laureate Chard 
deNiord. Five stanzas of deNiord’s 
poem “Dispatch from Gaia” have been 
imprinted into blocks made of clay and 
other materials from the Champlain ba- 
sin, baked by the sun. Throughout one 
month, these blocks will break down 
and return to the natural landscape. 

“Mother's singing to us now ina 
loud-soft voice, ‘Put your ear to the air 
and ground and sea,” the blocks once 
read. Walking down to the sculpture’s 
exhibit, “Mother” is the only legible 
piece of art left after weeks of rain and 
scorching heat. 

“We extracted the earth and now it 
will dissolve back into the earth,” Mil- 
liken explained, explaining the mean- 
ing of her piece. 


3 Vermont colleges close: 


When approached by 
Collier about a project that 
promotes sustainability, 
Milliken, who typically con- 
ducts site-specific work, was 
inspired by the sights and 
sounds of the natural area 
surrounded by local flora and 
fauna. 

“After walking the prop- 
erty with Brian [Collier] and 
Declan [McCabe], the idea 
of the transformation of the 
land, and how changes can 
happen, I thought should be 
represented in the work,” 
Milliken said. 

Milliken’s “earth press” 
approach works through 
baking the clay and imprint- 
ing the words using through 
pressing in old typeface. 

“Tf you follow through 
from beginning to end this 
particular form of art is 
extremely sustainable and is literally 
designed to go back into nature,” said 
McCabe, who has a lead role in stew- 
arding the natural area and empha- 
sizing sustainability. “Literally if you 
go down and look, it is falling apart. 
The rain is just taking it apart grain by 
grain and it won't need to be removed 
because the weather will literally put it 
back into the ground. And because it’s 
native clay, you're not risking bringing 
any invasive species in with it,” he 
said. 

Milliken mentioned the importance 


of the collaboration between her, Col- 
lier, McCabe, students, and other arti- 
sans. “One of the outtakes is collabora- 
tion and how accessible we are not just 
by ourselves, and that this project was 
made with interns and other artisans. 
We all came together for this project 
and we're sort of combining poetry 
and sculpture and natural resources.” 
Milliken said her piece represents 
the ephemerality of the earth and our 
thoughts. She typically doesn’t want 
the viewer to take something home 
with them. In other words, she doesn’t 
want them to anticipate a specific out- 


nable art in natural area 
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Nancy Winship Milliken’s sustainable work can be seen in the St. Michael’s natural area, but not for 
long. The artwork will soon melt into the Earth. 


come after viewing the art. “I hope it 
is open-ended and that there’s thought 

-about not only our earth and vulnera- 
bility of our earth and of our thoughts 
and words, but also what is art?” 

“You know this is not a stone sculp- 
ture or a steel sculpture that will last 
forever. It’s challenging the notions of 
art,” she said. 

You can see the time-lapse of the 
project’s return to Earth on October 3 
in the McCarthy Art Gallery along with 
a reading by Chard DeNiord. 


Does St. Michael’s endowment save us from the same fate? 


Enrollment 
CONTINUED FROM Pg. 2 


In the 
past year, 
Southern 
Vermont College, Green Mountain 
College, and the College of St. Joseph 
all struggled to meet financial demands 
with their accreditor, the New England 
Commission on Higher Education, 
and ultimately closed their doors. 
According to Inside Higher Ed, South- 
ern Vermont had a deficit of around 
$2 million, approximately the same as 
St. Michael’s. The school had to lower 
enrollment numbers and made the 
decision to shut down. 

“) think it’s unfair to compare our- 
selves to [Green Mountain College] or 
to [Southern Vermont College] because 
they really are in a completely different 
experience,” said Stefanowicz, noting 
endowment, the composition of the 
student body, and a more rural loca- 
tion as factors that set these schools 


apart from St. Michael’s. According to 
the St. Michael’s College website, our 
endowment is approximately $85 mil- 
lion, compared to endowments of less 
than $4 million for each of the three 
schools that closed. Despite this advan- 
tage for St. Michael’s, other Vermont 
institutions, including Norwich Uni- 
versity ($209 million), the University 
of Vermont ($405 million) and Middle- 
bury College ($1.1 billion) have much 
larger endowments. 

Sterritt referenced the new branding 
language regarding doing well and 
doing good when she talked about 
the school’s future, noting that many 
colleges are facing financial challenges 
and must innovate. 

“For Saint Michael’s College,” she 
said, “ that is preparing students to do 
well in their chosen fields and inspiring 
them to do good in the world. There 


» will always be a market for that.” 
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While St. Michael’s has a larger endowment than the three Vermont colleges that closed, 
it is significantly less than that of other Vermont higher education institutions. 
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Tearing down the walls: 


Why don't American and international students mingle? 


By Emma Shortall 
Multimedia Editor 


Our generation is obsessed with the 
idea of traveling. Right from the start, 
we post pictures of ourselves on flights, 
post countless photos of the vacation, 
and when we leave we post a goodbye 
post. But in life, in general, we com- 
pletely ignore the international connec- 
tions that we could make, and leave the 
walls up. 

The summer before my first-year I 
was like anyone else, scared but excit- 
ed for a change. When I read the name 
of my roommate, Carol, the first thing 
I noticed was that she has three last 
names, I instantly assumed she was 
Spanish. On further investigation, or 
should I say social media stalking, I 
found out she was from Brazil. That in- 
stantly accentuated my anxiety. I never 
had any friends from another country 
and I worried that our cultures would 
clash. 

But I was wrong, and we instantly hit 
it off. We watched the same childhood 
shows, we both had loved One Direc- 
tion and loved to have spontaneous 
dance parties. Our different nationali- 
ties were simply just another part of us. 

Slowly I began finding my place 
at school, finding out who my friends 
were, and they included American 
students, but they also included inter- 
national students, like my roommate. 
I started branching out and meeting 
more and more people from all over the 
globe: Bingyi, from Shanghai, Sangjun, 
from South Korea, and many others. 
But it was pretty clear pretty soon that 
this wasn’t the norm. Even with the 113 
international students living on cam- 
pus, it’s rare to see American students 
mingling with them. 


In the state of the world today, peo- 
ple tend to see their differences instead 
of similarities, whether it be the color 
of their skin, how they dress or their 
nationality. As American students, we 
typically see us as the norm and anyone 
from elsewhere as “different.” We as- 
sume everyone who wears a headdress 
is Muslim and everyone who is Asian is 
Chinese. We stereotype people because 
it’s easier to package them. 

If we break down the stereotypes and 
get to know each other we'd see we are 
all the same. We all have our different 
journeys to St. Michael’s whether it be a 
less than an hour drive to an almost 20- 
hour plane ride. We are all here for the 
same reason, to learn. 

“For American students, it’s not 
cool to hang out with international 
students,” said Haobo Wang, an MA 
TESOL student who graduated from 
St. Michael’s in May. He believes that 
St. Michael’s American students simply 
don’t put in enough effort to meet these 
students. “International students want 
to make friends with American stu- 
dents, but sometimes they don’t know 
how to,” Wang said. 

We have students from 29 countries, 
from Europe, Asia, South America, Af- 
rica, and the Middle East. They come 
here for as little as a semester, or un- 
til they graduate but the boundaries 
on campus are sometimes larger than 
those that separate countries. 

We need to cross these boundaries 
that we built, we need to mingle, we 
need to burst this comfortable bubble 
we live in. We have so many outlets at 
this school to immerse yourself in all of 
these cultures. 

Here’s how we can do it. Every week 
there is International Coffee Hour, in St. 
Edmund's lobby, for both international 





PHOTO BY EMMA SHORTALL 
Students on the St. Michael's lacrosse team at dinner in Alliot on Monday Sept. 16. 
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(Left to right) Akari Aneha, Haruka Miyajima, and Aimi Nishimura eat together in Alliot 


on Monday Sept. 16. 


and American students to mingle. But 
every week I see almost no American 
students attend. This is a great way to 
interact with students from all over the 


at Easter in Brazil get toys inside a big 
chocolate egg? Or that garbage trucks 
in Taiwan play music? 


“For American students, it's not cool to 
hang out with international students.” 


world in a very informal situation. Start 
a conversation. 

The school has a Global Experience 
Academic Residential Program, GEAR, 
where American students can live with 
international and other American stu- 
dents. It’s the best of both worlds. So 
why don’t more students jump at this 
chance? I learned more Japanese words 
than I ever thought I would, from 
“Oyasumi” to “Kurutta” and made one 
of my best friends Sayaka from GEAR. 
We went on many adventures togeth- 
er, from our Montréal trip to smaller 
things such as teaching her how to ice 
skate. 

This year the International Festival 
falls on November 16. There are tons of 
different international cultures, food, 
and people being represented during 
this event. This year I'll even be per- 
forming for a country I’ve never even 
been to, Korea and learning different 
songs and dances with my friends. 

I've learned more about the state of 
the world, and the state of these other 
countries just by having conversations 
with international students. Did you 
know that some Japanese put a towel 
over their pillow. when: they. sleep be- 
cause “it’s dirty”? What about how kids 


-Haobo Wang, ‘19. MA TESOL student 


If you think you're a global citizen, and _ 
that the border wall is a problem, start 
at home to make changes. Instead of 
building up these walls, we should be 
tearing them down. 


Want to meet more students? Herea are 
some easy ways to; Portia 
1. Attend the weekly i cottatacnd 

Coffee Hour on Wednesdays 3:15 - 
4:15 p.m. in St. Ed’s Lobby. 

Join the Conversation Partner Pro- 
gram by emailing Vanessa Malloy 
at vmalloy@smcvt.edu. 

Live in GEAR Housing! 

Go to the International Festival, on 
Nov. 16 from 5:00 - 9:30 p.m. in 

Tarrant Sports ae 

Study Ala id ¥ <* 
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Nominate a Knight is not enough 


Mikes real, and make us 
never want to leave. 


By Meg Friel 
Executive Editor 


As St. Michael’s confronts 
diminishing enrollment, 
we applaud many of the 
school’s efforts — from 
hiring a new vice president 
for enrollment and market- 
ing, to rebranding. Even the 
new rented purple bus is 


The “Nominate a Knight” 
movement is half-hearted, 
something that the market- 
ing team put together ina 
fingers-crossed kind of way 
In reality, we’re not sure 
many students are willing 
to publicly serve as ambas- 
sadors for St. Mike’s. Being 
in college, there’s a struggle 
to keep close relationships 


Mike’s experiences; pro- 
files of professors that have 
helped us grow over the 
years. These photos are the 
heart of St. Mike’s. A social 
media presence such as this, 
with interaction with their 
audience, is strong. 

We need to use, exploit 
and expose, all of the things 
that are keeping us above 





Mission Statement 


We, the voice of St. Michael's Col- 
lege, strive to create high quality 
journalism collected on a foundation 
of integrity. We represent the pulse 
of our campus by facilitating a forum 
for informative, enlightening and 
conversation. 





Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, Chopped Gorlic, Italian Pepperoni, 
Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot Italian Sousoge 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Hom, 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers ond White Mushrooms 


HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 
Tomoto Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, New England Boked Hom, 
Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli ond Sweet Pineapple 


MEAT LOVER'S REVENGE 
Tomato Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorello Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, 
Ground Western BeeF ond New England Boked Ham 


Basil Pesto Nut Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, Morinated Chicken Breast, 
Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 


FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 
Olive Oil Gorlic Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, Hot Itolion Sousage, Fennel, 
Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Spinach with Gorgonzola Cheese 


@ LA MEETS BRUSSELS 
Honey Barbecue Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorelio Cheese, Sliced Brussels Sprouts, 
Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bocon, Sprinkles oP Gorgonzola Cheese 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorello Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, 
Shredded Potatoes, Smoked Bacon, Rosemary ond Feta Cheese 


LEONARDO'S, 














LEONARDO’S BASICS NICOLE'S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE THAT CHICKEN 
Honey Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mazzorelia Cheese, Sliced Red Onions, Thoi Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorello Cheese, Morinabed Chicken Breost, Sliced White 
SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA Extro Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bocon, Sprinkles oF Gorgonzola Cheese Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers ond Freshly Cut: Broccoli 
ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 
SAUCES CRUSTS 3 SUM Barbecue Sauce, Cheddor/Mazzorello Cheese, Marinated cia Breast, SIDES, SALADS, 
iH ARTHUR Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers with Mesquite Spices 
Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 
Olive Oil Garlic fxtra Thin or Thick FLOUR @ TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN " - hoa DESSERTS & DRINKS 
Pest Pine Nut White Zesty Tomoto Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, Spicy Chicken Breast, 5 FRESH SALADS 
Thai Peanut; Certified Organic Wheat; meo too s0 tsa00 75 Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses FRESE BREADSTIN ESH SA CINNAMON BUBBLE BREAD 
Borbecue Gluten Free. wen on amo 6350 LEONARDO'S WORKS wen $15.95 1s $21.95 Cheesy $5.75 orden $5.00 seasait caramel $6.50 
Tomoto Souce, Cheddar/Mazzorella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni New Englond Boked Hom, Cheesy Gorc $6.00 © Coesor $6.00 @ Dork chocolate ruffle $5.50 
PIZZA TOPPINGS Hot Itolion Susoge, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White Mushrooms, S Spinach Pecon $8.85 
Red Onions, Green Peppers ond Block Olives DRINKS 
italian Pepperoni Sliced Jolopeno Peppers INSPIRED VEGETARIAN 18.9 oz we pate Teas / Ades 
Hot Italian Sousoge Peppodew® Peppers gran 
4 fresh Ground Western BeeF Roasted Red Peppers EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND Cronberry Lemonade 
Fug Cob Smoked Bacon Chopped Garic Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mezzorelio Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Sliced Red Onions, Honey Green Teo / HolF & HolF $2.95 
Morinobed Chicken Breast Block Olives Fresh Spinach, Aum Tomotoes ond Black Olives with Greek Feto Cheese 20 01 Coca Colo / Diet Coke / Sprite $2.05 
New England Baked Hom Sweet Pineapple ghee ae ho tines ren Sete Dosoni 
fi mberri i Souce, Cheddar/Mozzorello Cheese, ce jms, ; E 
i a ae he teat: Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goot cheese with Drizzed Honey 2 LITER Coco Cola / Det Coke / Sprite $35 
Freshly Cut Broccli & “ropped Pecans GORGONZOLA GOURMET 
Sliced White Mushrooms eer eves Geese Dive Oi Garc Souce, Cheddar/Mazzorella Cheese, Fresh Spinoch, Pum Tomatoes, OUR DOUGH AND STORES 
fresh Green Spinach il farang Morinoted Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese S 
Sliced Red Onions FlovorFul four Cheese Blend SMOKIN’ GOUDA : ARE MADE DAI LY IN QUR 10 E 
Shredded Potatoes Smoked Goudo Cheese Tomato Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorelio Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Fresh Basil, 
Sliced Green Peppers Vegan Cheese meo ano $1.00 16 A00 #1.50 Sliced Red Onions, Peppodew® Peppers with Smoked Goudo Cheese 
S Sliced Brussels Sprouts Crumbled Goot Cheese men so si00 isx00 $150 VEGETARIAN WORKS AL AL Atte) PN -lofohyo) [0]. | Bete) v | 
Morinated Sun Dried Tomatoes Tomoto Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorello Cheese, Fresh Sino Broccoli, White Mushrooms, fex@) 2419) Ra @| NIB IN| Eel WS] KOU] RANE) Py 
Green Peppers, Red Onions, Aum Tomatoes ond Black Olives WANT 
AMAZING FRESH @ wines mone Pa RS a 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Four Cheese Blend, Sliced Brussels Sprouts, 
ROASTED CHICKEN Dried Cranberries ond Chopped Pecons ST. MICHAELS @) TE sc 
tieciia wanes ices panes VEGAN SALVATION wen $15.95 6 $21.35 DORM DELIVERY 


Olive Oil Gorlic Sauce, Vegan Cheese, Fresh Spinoch, Sliced Red Onions, FOLLOW LSAT 


White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Block Olives PIZZA 


REGULAR / HOT / BBQ)/ BUFFALO /THAL REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


9519000 © Hine. 


() Gtkonanpospuzza 


‘AML PRICES ARE SORJECTTO STATE AND LOCAL SALES THXL/ ALL PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CRANGE / | EDNARDO'S PREPARES FOO CONTAINING PEANUTS, TREE NUTS, FISH, EGGS, MILK, SOY, AND GLUTEN. WE CANNOT GUARANTEE ALL MENU ITEMS ARE ALLERGEN FREE 


DELUIVERT CHAAGE APPLIES AND 1S NOTA TIP PAID TD TOUR DRIVER / MINIMUM PURCHASE REQUISED FOR DEUVERT 10% BISCOUNT WITH STUDENT ID 





worth noting. Other efforts, with the best friends from water in order to attract thought-provoking 
however, don’t deliver. In high school, much less the more incoming students. Through in-depth reporting, accurate 
an age where social media freshman we merely smiled Show students interact- storytelling and exceptional visuals, 
dominates the eye of the at on our way to class. ing with professors. Show ‘ : 
phone holder, the “Nomi- What truly feels like good _ friends laughing as they pie we aos 8 ee 
nate a Knight” campaignis § marketing isnottonominate cook dinner together ina GUE CORRE a eau, 
not enough. a knight, but instead, show —_ townhouse, run-down but diverse audience. 
Alums and current stu- WHY St. Mike’s is magi- alive with love, before they 
dents are asked to “nomi- cal. Good marketing isn’t walk out to sit on their beat 
nate a Knight,” or encourage cheesy, but genuine. Scroll up patio chairs outside as 
a high school student tolook throughourInstagramand __ they chat with their neigh- 
towards St. Mike’s. We don’t _ smile at the photos of stu- bors down the row. Take us 
think this is enough. And dent athletes marching their ona live tour of the campus, 
apparently, we’re not the way down Church Street as _ to all of the cracks and crev- 
only one. Searching #nom- a part of Pride festivities; ices where we find peace 
inateaknight on Instagram, § quotes from roommates throughout the day. These 
an empty page stares back. and friends of their real St. are the things that make St. 3 
TRADITIONAL SIGNATURE GOURMET ee 
AMANDA'S SIX FEET UNDER BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 
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PHOTO BY ANGELINA O'DONNELL 
Cameron Smith ‘20 painting a new piece for the Art Hop 


Get out of class 
and hop into 
the art world 


By Addy Bourgelais 
Staff Writer/ Photographer 


As Cameron Smith ‘20 started his senior year, he 
piled even more on his plate by participating in the 
27th annual Art Hop in the South End of Burling- 
ton, Vermont. Hundreds of artists participated in 
this event, contributing many different forms of art 
including mixed media, sculpture, photography, and 
digital art. Smith contributed to the show with six 
of his oil paintings, close-ups of faces in a realistic 
figurative style. 

Before the launch, Smith said he was feeling some 
anxieties, not about his art being shown to the public, 
but about not having his art in his own hands. “Peo- 
ple can like or dislike your work and that's just art,” 
he said. But what he did worry about was the paint- 
ings getting damaged or stolen. Artists who chose to 
participate in the Art Hop have to register and rent 
the space the art will occupy. Before the event, the 
South End Arts and Business Association (SEABA), 
collects works from the registered artists. The artists 
can also participate in the juried show, which is a 
large collection of works gathered from artists who 
submitted their art in an open call. 

Leading up to the show Smith was not informed 
of where his art would be featured, and this created a 
sense of anticipation. 

“When I came Friday night I was super excited to 
find it, it was like a scavenger hunt almost.” His art 
was shown off of Howard Street, which is the hub 
of activity during the Art Hop. The Howard Space is 








a large building made of winding hallways, a mul- 
titude of stairs and about ten ways in and out, so 
finding Smith’s art was a scavenger hunt. 

The 45 businesses participating in the Art Hop 
sprawled across the South End of Burlington, from 
City Market on Flynn Avenue to The Flynn Center 
for the Performing Arts on Main Street, therefore not 
knowing where to go could seem intimidating, but 
Smith had a positive outlook. 

Smith started at Saint Michael’s College as an En- 
vironmental Studies major but became a double ma- 
jor as he began exploring art. “Sophomore year I took 
Foundations of Art with Will Mentor, and he saw 
what I was doing and said ‘Become an art major.’” 

If Smith had chosen another school he would not 

be where he is today, “Saint Mike's felt like home.” 
Smith mentioned if he had gone to a bigger school he 
might have gotten lost in a sea of thousands of other 
students, and a professor may not have noticed him. 
Will Mentor described Smith as, “Visually literate. 
He has that ‘it’ factor that is not easy to describe. 

His work evades an easy reading,” said Mentor. “I 
admire his willingness to experiment.” 

When Smith went to the Art Hop last year, he did 
not think about participating, but when he realized 
how close he was to being thrown into the real world 
this year, as a senior, he jumped on the opportunity 
to get exposure and experience showing his art. 
Brian Collier is another Art Professor who has expe- 
rience displaying his work to the public. Collier is 
aware of the highs and lows of shows and says, “I 
have just done the best I can as his [Smith’s] professor 
to help him develop his vision and technique as an 
artist. I’ve also worked to help him develop skills to 
present himself and his work professionally.” Collier 
has hopes for Smith, along with all his other students. 
With Smith specifically Collier says, “ Cameron’s 
quiet determination has led to this achievement and 
I’m sure he has many more to come.” 

When the Art Hop weekend came to a close Smith 
reflected, “There was a lot going on. Everybody was 
just super excited to just see art.” With this experi- 
ence behind him, he is excited to see what the future 
holds. He does not see this show being his last, with 
anxieties of graduation coming up he says his goal 
is, “Trying to get my art out there as fast as possible 
and just build my resume so in the future I have this 
background I can build off of.” 

His work is still being shown at 56 Howard Street, 
Burlington, Vermont until the end of September. To 
look ar more of Smith’s art he has a website: 
cameronsmith.wordpress.com 





(MIDDLE COLUMN, 
ABOVE AND LEFT) Pho- 
tos of Cameron Smith’s 
paintngs shown in the 

Art Hop in Burlington, 
Vermont 

Cameron Smith ‘20 paint- 
ing a new piece at Saint 
Michael’s College 

PHOTOS BY ADDY BOURGE- 
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A look into Art Hop 2019 













September 6- 8 rang in Burlington's 27th annual 
art hop. Artists from all around huddled togeth- 
er downtown to display their art and give curious 


roamers a chance to see inside studios, for a unique 
experience behind-the-scenes of artists’ work. Stu- 
dents of St. Michael's had the opportunity to attend 
the Art Hop and capture the magic behind it. 








pot LET THE 
aupors WIN 
BUY ART! 
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